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PREFACE 


This is the first of a series of studies prepared under the direc- 
tion of the Division of Economics and History of the Carnegie 
Endowment. The central theme of the series is that stated in the 
opening study by the Director of the Division. It is a theme as 
old as economics, and yet it still challenges not only thoughtful 
public opinion but scientific analysis as well. How far and under 
what circumstances do the processes of competition make toward 
conflict, and to what extent do those same processes provide the 
means of ultimate escape from such a possibility? This is a ques- 
tion of fundamental importance in international affairs. If it be 
true the farther business develops the more it calls for those rival- 
ries which menace good relations between nations, then the states- 
manship of today is confronted with an apparently insoluble prob- 
lem. For how can a world community be built up out of such 
inharmonious elements? If, on the contrary, it can be shown that 
what often bears the external marks of conflicting national inter- 
ests proves, upon analysis, to be neither properly national nor 
wholly conflicting, then the call for constructive policies becomes 
all the more necessary and pressing. 

The present series addresses itself to this problem by detailed 
analyses of business in certain areas where international finance 
and trade tend to be interpreted in terms of national rivalries. It 
is only by clinical studies of this sort that it is possible to ascer- 
tain how much competitive business results in the destruction of 
rival interests and how much it builds up complementary processes 
which make for a larger prosperity by the improvement of those 
techniques which modern science supplies for the increased con- 
quest of the material world. 

The opening number states the problem in general terms as 
applied to the economic situation of this country at the present 
time. It will be followed by detailed studies, the first of which 
will deal with India. Subsequent monographs will analyze the 
trade of Argentina, of Manchuria, and other sections of the com- 
merce of the Pacific. These will be followed by farther studies 
in the more general field of economic history. 

NICHOLAS Murray BUTLER 
New York, January 15, 1931. 
[7] 
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THE CONDITIONS OF ENDURING PROSPERITY 
BY 


James T. SHOTWELL 


The present economic depression has at least contributed one 
major benefit to the world at large, a benefit which may ultimately 
turn out to be almost proportionately great to the costs and losses 
of the depression itself. For the first time since our present 
economic system reached maturity, theré is a thoroughgoing tend- 
ency upon the part of all thoughtful people to analyze the very 
nature of the system under which civilization has reached such 
a climax of organization and of maladjustment. If, as seems 
likely, this analysis means the injection into the social, political, 
and economic problems of that kind of scientific thinking which 
has remade the relations of mankind to the material world, it 
may be that the temporary setback of these last few months will 
help the world along to a new stage of progress. We are so large- 
ly dominated by ancient prejudices which have hardly shaken 
themselves out of the still more ancient taboos that only crises 
seem capable of forcing us to face the commonest of problems on 
the basis of reason and common sense. If catastrophe can help 
to make us civilized, it may yet pay for its cost by the future prog- 
ress of those who can learn by the lesson. 

While everything was apparently going well it was not possible 
to settle down and examine fundamental questions the way most 
people are doing now. While prosperity is with us we accept it 
as a normal function of this best of all possible worlds. To ques- 
tion its continuance is to disturb the confidence which is the basis 
of credit. But when the disturbance has already happened, and 
the credit born of confidence no longer guarantees the future, then 
we turn to look at the economic world with new and questioning 
eyes. Out of sheer necessity we begin to analyze the process as 
a whole, and see our own part of it in proper perspective. The 
result is that the world’s business will cease some day to be a mys- 
tery beyond the grasp of reason and become intelligible in terms 
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of ordinary everyday language and everyday experience. For, 
after all, the affairs of nations, complicated and far-reaching ag 
they have become, are but the projection of the daily affairs of 
the common man. 


The Criticism of the Capitalist System 


The outstanding fact at the present time is that, owing to the | 


fact that all nations are suffering similarly from the same eco- 
nomic depression, the questioning of the nature of business itself 
is for the first time in history taking place on all sides of every 
political frontier. There is no doubt but that every part of the 
civilized world is affected by the maladjustments in the process 
which produces and distributes the world’s supply of goods, 
Among bankers there is a preoccupation with the frozen credits of 
crippled industry and the price and movement of gold or silver. 
In the agricultural sections there is at the same time starvation 
and overproduction of food. In the industrial world consumption 
fails to keep pace with a capacity for mass production, but without 
any lessening of fundamental needs. So deep is the cleavage 
between the production of wealth and the capacity for its absorp- 
tion that the criticisms of today are as wide as the sweep of world 
trade and as far-reaching as the capitalist system itself. 

Now it is important that this criticism should be taken up by 
others than those who use it for those revolutionary theories which 
start from the presupposition that the system itself is wrong. Over 
against the socialistic and communistic doctrines, which offer a 
ready-made solution to a process as complex as history itself, 
there should be, and fortunately there are at the present time, 
open-minded, far-reaching studies applying the objective tests of 
science in the search for reality. It may be that in the long run, 
that is, in terms of centuries, such scientific thinking will prove 
even more revolutionary than the short cuts of the revolutionists 
of today, for it tests even the revolutionary slogans themselves 
by the same cold analysis as it applies to the existing framework 
of society. When economic thinking is freed from tradition it 
brings us at last face to face with the practical problem of how 
actually to realize those great principles which were the theoretic 
inspiration of the thinkers who first laid down the principles of 
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economics at the dawn of our industrial era a century and a half 
ago. Now it would seem as though the time had come for attempt- 
ing this fundamental task in as thorough-going a fashion as was 
the case in that creative era which first brought the study of the 
material welfare of mankind out of the vague shadowy philosophy 
of the pre-scientific era. 


The Theory of Business Cycles 


Coming down from these heights to the question before us, 
what we really want to know is whether we can insure ourselves 
by better thinking and more accurate knowledge against the recur- 
rence of hard times; whether, in our recapturing of that elusive 
thing which is called prosperity, we are any surer of keeping it 
within our grasp than has been the case in the haphazard past. 
If and when we rebuild the structure of credit and send once more 
our busy commerce out to reawaken markets, are we simply re- 
building for some recurring future catastrophe the same malad- 
justments which have shown themselves in this present crisis? If 
so, it surely marks an ultimate failure of intelligence to control 
the economic relations of the civilized world. Yet most econo- 
mists are agreed that this is the picture of things as they actually 
are. The theory of business cycles teaches that the business world 
swings like a pendulum from hard times to prosperity and from 
prosperity to hard times with an iron precision that can be cal- 
culated as soon as the factors are all known. Too much is pro- 
duced for the world to consume, the wheels of industry slacken; 
this lessens still more the capacity of the workers to consume the 
goods they produce, and ultimately the whole process is liquidated 
in economic depression. Then the same sad story begins over 
again; each time, it is true, with the world a little better off, with 
the standard of living raised so as to be able to support the shock 
with larger resources, but those resources often mortgaged by 
increased speculation and extended credit. Thus the repeated blow 
at the end of the cycle tends even to fall more heavily upon those 
who have most fully entered into the working of this fateful 
round. 

The theory of business cycles as an inevitable process of busi- 
ness development is in itself a condemnation of the kind of devel- 
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opment which produces such recurring catastrophes. Here, then, 
is a major field for economic study. It is not without interest, | 
therefore, that one notes that in the instructions given this year | 
to the Division of Finance and Economics of the League of Na- 
tions, there was a request for the study not merely of the present 
business depression but of the likelihood of its recurrence. Such 
problems go to the heart of things. | 
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Does Competition Bring Conflict? 


Equally far-reaching, and perhaps still more difficult of solution, 
is the question whether capitalistic enterprise, which holds open 
the possibilities of competition, does by that very fact make for 
conflict among nations. Are we held by the nature of modem 
business to recurring conflicts as well as to recurring crises? Has 


{ 
{ 
capitalism by its very nature the latent seeds of war, even when 
we are least aware of danger? 
There is only one way to answer this question, and that is to 
lay aside our historical and political prejudices and face it in terms | ' 
of present problems. Let us state the question in plain English, 
For example, is the United States, as perhaps the outstanding in- 
stance of capitalistic organization, destined, in proportion as it 
develops its economic strength, to become a greater and greater 
menace to other nations, either by reason of its needs of raw ma- 
terials or by reason of its trade rivalries with its competitors? 
Is imperialism inherent in the growth of national business when f 
that business reaches out beyond political frontiers? Is world : 
trade at bottom a sinister, disturbing and conflicting element in 
international relations, trending toward conflict and toward the f 
imposition of political conditions in international markets? Does k 
the recovery of Europe from the destruction of the World War " 
bring again into play forces which make for a recurrence of that q 
disaster? Does Germany, as it retakes its rightful place in the , * 
civilized world, by that very fact imperil the prosperity and peace - 
of its neighbors? Does France, as it triumphs in an almost un- . 
believable recovery and becomes a dominant financial power, give “ 
just cause for apprehension that it will drive other nations to the T 
wall, or make them tributary to it, not by militarism but by its : 


industry and the savings of its thrifty population? Is Britain 
[12] 
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destined to test a sort of economic Monroe Doctrine in the South 
American continent, and so bring us face to face with the issue 
of economic conflict ? 

These are fundamental problems which lie behind the lesser 
adjustments of the passing years. They are problems which have 
never yet been attacked with anything like the careful study which 
has been given to less important things. Sweeping generalizations 
are made from time to time, generally in support of the darker 
outlook. Since the World War we have been told, both in books 
and from the platform, that with America’s developing trade in 
the Pacific there was bound to be a commercial war with Japan, 
and though that literary danger has been averted for the present, 
there are those who still accept the reasoning that underlay the 
prophecy. This, in a word, was that the area of the Pacific holds 
only a limited supply of goods and that as Japan and the United 
States both expand as they have been doing in that area they must 
sooner or later measure their strength to secure the last available 
materials for their ocean commerce. Such superficial reasoning 
fails to take into account the stimulus to production which goes 
with increased trade; the fact that instead of an irreducible mini- 
mum of goods which must be fought for there is an ever increas- 
ing amount in proportion as the nations expand. But the same 
kind of reasoning which underlay this theory of conflict in the 
Pacific is to be found in the other areas of our international trade. 
As the rumor of a commercial war with Japan of a decade ago 
ceased to disturb even the sensational press, the chief scene of the 
“inevitable economic war” shifted to the Atlantic and the South. 
Articles were published and books were written to show that the 
United States was outbidding Great Britain in the South Ameri- 
can market and elsewhere throughout the world. “America con- 
quers Britain” by buying up the things that Britain needs, so the 
argument runs, until there is nothing much left for the land that 
once led all in commerce and industry. The great growth of our 
trade in South America is presented as a phase of the economic 
struggle which was going on throughout and after the World War. 
The picture presented in this scheme of things is certainly dis- 
quieting enough if it is true; for according to such a picture we 
have been shouldering out our rivals in Asia as well as closer 
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home, and threaten to deprive Great Britain of the very basis of 
its commercial empire. But is the picture true? Is our industrial 


and commercial advance destined to cast the ominous shadow of | 


conflict throughout the world? 
These problems are not to be got rid of by sentimental affirma- 
tions of good will. They must be met on their own terms, met 











| 


honestly and frankly and without evasion. For if the capitalistic | 


world of today is by its very nature headed for such continuing 
international anarchy as is here implied, then the remedy must be 
as radical as the disorder is profound. Otherwise civilization can- 
not endure; for the destructive capacity of science in conflict is 
rapidly gaining on its capacity for creative and productive work, 


Re-stating the Problem 


Now while these challenging questions can only be answered 
adequately by long-term study, there is one initial step on the path 
toward a solution—and a long step at that—which can be taken by 
merely re-stating the questions themselves. It does not take much 
thought to see that the terms commonly used in discussing these 
international business problems are themselves vague and mislead- 
ing. When we speak of British or American interests in a foreign 
country we are often dealing only with the interests of a very lim- 
ited number of British or American business men, and the funda- 
mental interests of both nations may lie in an absolutely opposite 
direction from that which these small groups represent. Sometimes, 
indeed, what is featured in the press as the rivalry of one nation 
against another is hardly more than the rivalry of a single business 
firm against its competitors in the same technique. International 
business is, after all, simply domestic business in another setting; 
and if we concentrate entirely upon the setting and not upon the 
business itself, we utterly distort the problem. Foreign business 
like that at home responds to the stimulus of invention and im- 
provements in methods of manufacture or distribution. When we 
face this problem in terms of business itself and examine it industry 
by industry, instead of generalizing about a national balance sheet 
—in which it naturally finds a place—we find that success in inter- 
national competition depends in the last analysis upon much the 
same elements as success in domestic dealings. Superior organiza- 
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tion in banking, financing, production, or salesmanship tends to 
supplant inferior skill anywhere and everywhere throughout the 
world. In the last analysis the line of cleavage in international 
business lies between competence and inadequacy just as it does at 
home. Politics in both cases steps in to help its favorites; only, in 
the international sphere, because the political interference is more 
obvious and has more dangerous consequences, it tends to draw at- 
tention to itself and away from the purely economic forces. Never- 
theless, it is a fundamental mistake to regard the temporary and 
artificial interference as of more importance than the permanent 
element, which is business, not politics. There is no substitute for 
skill when supplied with resources. The German chemical trust 
went on developing the world over, even during the worst days of 
Germany’s post-war debacle, unhindered by inflation or the pres- 
ence of French troops in the Ruhr, because nowhere else had chem- 
ists so efficient a technical organization. Mr. Henry Ford’s inva- 
sion of Europe—a major economic event—is not an “American” 
but a technological invasion; just as much as the invention of the 
first locomotive or steam engine. 


Economics and Politics 


It is, however, only when a business has reached the very acme 
of success in organization, backed by vast reserves of capital, that 
it can ignore the political element in the way in which these great 
engineering companies have done. For politics steps in by way 
of tariffs, franchises, subsidies, credits, or other public favors, and 
attempts to hold national resources or opportunities for those who 
under free competition would be at a disadvantage as over against 
those better equipped or better financed. It is a strange fact that 
the science of economics throughout its later history has concen- 
trated not so much upon the development of techniques as upon the 
politics which those techniques have called forth. The real creative 
facts of our time lie in the history of engineering. It is the engi- 
neer and not the economist who has remade the modern world. 
The economist has been a sort of political philosopher whose busi- 
ness is to study how society, which is inherently so conservative, 
can adjust itself to the changing material world, how people born 
in an era of agricultural isolation can fit themselves into the new 
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era of industrial interdependence. The economist, therefore, 
tends to think fully as much in terms of politics as of the economic 
forces themselves. This has resulted in the fact that economists 
down to the present have dealt with economics nationally and 
have not yet attacked with adequate resources this question of 
international economics. Most of the textbooks deal with the 
study of the economics of the country in which they are written, 
and, indeed, in many a school the subject bears the name of 
“national economy” or “political economy” and not just “econom- 
ics” in the general sense. There is no good word in English yet 
for this world-wide subject, this consideration of the adjustment 
of humanity as such to that changing world of time and space 
which is the product of modern science. The Germans have recog- 
nized this subject technically under the caption of Weltwirtschaft, 
but even in Germany the subject of world economics as such— 
of civilization and its movements, not according to local settings 
and cultures but in the broad and general field of international 
relations—is still in its infancy. 

We have seen above that if we get back from the politics of the 
situation to the nature of business itself, we find that much of the 
apparent rivalry between nations narrows down to proportions 
which are by no means alarming; that it is mostly the rivalry of 
one business with another and not of all the millions of citizens 
in the two or three nations concerned. The technological rivalry 
is a part of the progress of applied science. Seen from this point 
of view, it is not always even rivalry, but frequently merely the 
process of supplanting inefficient machines with others that are 
more productive or more profitable. The increased stimulus which 
this supplies to the activity of industry makes possible the growth 
of other techniques alongside it in which, perhaps, other nations 
may share. For instance, the erection of factories in South 
America or China, with the cheapening of goods due to the fact 
that they are worked up where the raw material lies at hand, 
makes possible an increase in the local standard of living which 
sooner or later will open better markets for whatever the outside 
world can supply. It is a short-sighted view which would keep the 
backward nations in a condition of economic dependence upon any 
one nation or group of nations. The ultimate aim should be to 
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strengthen the whole economic fabric, for only by such a process 
can we avert that saturation which inevitably produces industrial 
depression throughout the world. 

The further we analyze international business, the more we find 
it misleading to think of it in terms of the narrow theories of 
national politics of the nineteenth century. Post-war develop- 
ments in finance and industry should make clear the need of a new 
way of thinking in the field of economics. The international move- 
ment of capital is so much greater than was the case in the 
nineteenth century that it is almost a new economic phenomenon. 
Governments still attempt to control it in the old-fashioned way, 
but such policies tend to react upon the countries maintaining 
them. Similarly the planting of factories near the source of sup- 
ply is transforming the economic geography of the world in spite 
of political frontiers. This is the same kind of thing that has 
brought the cotton mills from Massachusetts to the South. It 
follows economic laws with little regard to politics. The new 
factories of China and India are planted there not as a part of 
American or British or Japanese rivalry in the Orient, but be- 
cause raw material and labor are cheapest there, just as in the 
first stages of the Industrial Revolution industry moved to those 
localities which could supply coal and iron on the spot. The his- 
tory of this process shows clearly that we are dealing with some- 
thing that moves according to its own laws and which, if it has 
acquired enough momentum and is supplied with adequate machin- 
ery and capital, cannot be permanently checked by the artifices of 
the politician. 

But while it is clear that applied science dominates this history 
in fundamentals, the separate chapters of it and its local history 
have been and still are more a question of politics than of econom- 
ics, because they present a continuing problem to society, that 
of adjustment to the very changes which the new techniques 
involve. When machinery moves from north to south, the workers 
cannot readily migrate with the machinery, and a problem of un- 
employment is therefore created locally. When business moves 
overseas this problem becomes still more intense. The normal 
and natural result has therefore been the protective device of 
tariff. National feelings are aroused and politics is invoked to 
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62 
change or divert a movement that dislocates the life of the com- 
munity. Judging each incident by itself, we never quite get away 
from the old fallacy that another nation’s gain is our loss. Popular 
thinking reacts against an economic movement which leaves old 
and antiquated industries stranded and bankrupt, because for some 
communities—and this means nations as well as localities—these 
old industries are all they have. 


The Economics of the Engineer: The Democracy of Wealth 


Now the time has come to recognize that the movement of 
capital and industry is as much a permanent part of the world as 
human life itself, that it will never be lessened but will always be 
increasing, and that, therefore, the only sound policy for any 
nation is to adjust itself to progress in those techniques which 
will supplant human labor by machinery. The only way, there- 
fore, to build up business in terms of permanent prosperity, busi- 
ness which will not suffer the recurring tragedies of unemploy- 
ment and hard times, is to plan for and think in terms of a larger 
economic community than that of any nation, however vast its 
resources. In proportion as business is organized in terms of mass 
production it needs to look for a limitless reservoir for the sale 
of its goods. There is no such limitless market among the rich, 
or even the well-to-do, of any one nation, nor among the rich and 
well-to-do nations by themselves. There is only one way by which 
prosperity can continue to meet the increasing demands of increas- 
ingly organized industry, and that is by a parallel increase of the 
buying power of the common man the world over. The bigger 
the business, the more it is organized according to sound principles 
and not dependent upon the temporary support which tariffs yield 
by a tax upon the consumers either here or abroad, the more it 
must look toward increasing that democratization of wealth which 
enables the common man to buy the goods which he produces. 
Wages must be increased not to some limited point which the expe- 
rience of the past assigns, but proportionately with the develop- 
ment of industry itself.. This is the challenge to economics which 
American industry gives back as an answer to the skepticism of 
Moscow, which does not believe that such things are possible 
without iron control from above. 
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It will not do, however, to strike the stars at once with too 
optimistic a conclusion. This is not yet and will not soon be the 
best of all possible worlds. Economic rivalry still breeds distrust 
and falsifies our political as well as our economic thinking. The 
roots of war are uncut beneath the pleasant fields of peace, and 
a web of business exploitation covers the whole world still. But 
surely the age that has dared to deny the legitimacy of war as an 
instrument of policy should be bold enough to grapple with those 
elements of conflict which underlie the false conceptions as to the 
nature of business. 

The ultimate fact is that just as permanent peace rests upon 
the practice of justice in the political world, so permanent pros- 
perity rests upon economic justice. But the practice of justice 
does not come of itself; it depends upon the creation of institutions 
capable of embodying and applying the experience of nations. The 
mere existence of common interests does not create a community. 
There must be an agreement to meet in conference and to apply 
the accepted rules of conduct. In the history of the national State 
it has been the business interests which have thus built up repre- 
sentative government—primarily for the control of taxation and 
redress of grievances—and law courts, as safeguards for life and 
property. Similarly, in the upbuilding of the world community, 
business will sooner or later play the same creative réle. At 
present it is only a few prophetic leaders who are conscious of 
this historic fact. The rank and file still thinks in the old nation- 
alist terms, still regards other nations as potential rivals and 
business competition as disguised conflict. To change this state 
of mind would be a long and slow process, if it were not that the 
institutions are already at hand in which the democracies of the 
world are schooling themselves in the recognition of the new 
world order. The World Court, as a repository of international 
law, and the League of Nations, as the institution of international 
conference, are not merely impediments to conflict; they are the 
guarantee of the new conception of international relations which 
the world of applied science has brought about. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE 
BUSINESS DEPRESSION 


BY 
RAYMOND B. Fospick 


The world in which we live today is very sick. It is a world 
which engineers and technologists have created. They have given 
us radios and telegraph systems and airplanes and automobiles 
and other marvelous methods of communication and transit. They 
have given us harvesters and turbines and all sorts of automatic 
machinery. These gifts have knit the world together into a new 
kind of unity. They have made possible the organization of pro- 
duction and distribution on a gigantic scale. They have increased 
the standard of living far beyond even the dreams of our fathers, 
They have resulted in higher wages, shorter hours, lower prices 
and larger profits. And yet I repeat: the world we live in today 
is very sick. 

If anyone doubts this assertion let him feel the pulse and take 
the temperature of the present situation. All over the world, pro- 








duction is declining, commodity prices are falling, bankruptcies | 


are increasing, agriculture is becoming chaotic, and the figures of 
unemployed are mounting with almost unparalleled rapidity. From 
twelve to fifteen million men are today walking the streets of cities 
all the way from Seattle, Washington, to Melbourne, Australia— 
looking for a chance to work. In a world that is bursting with 
goods and that has limitless capacity to produce them, we are 
haunted by this spectre of compulsory idleness with its bony fin- 
gers upon the throat of our industrial life. 


The Situation in Other Countries 


Recent reports on the world’s business published by the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce and other organizations give some 
of the details of this unhappy picture. Great Britain is facing her 
eleventh winter of unemployment with figures that promise to 
break a record. Prices are falling, and the declining capacity of 
great agricultural countries like Australia and Canada to take 
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their usual quota of English products has deepened the depression 
from which Great Britain has not emerged since the Armistice. 
With India’s boycott of British goods, with the loss of a large 
part of her Chinese market due to the depreciation of silver, with 
the tariff policies of other countries limiting her exports, with a 
coal industry that can never regain its former ascendency, Great 
Britain has every right to be apprehensive of the future. “Affairs 
in England are too bad to talk about,” said the Duke of Manchester 
when he arrived in New York the other day. “The United States 
does not know what hard times really are.” 

In Germany we find a diminished purchasing power, a crippled 
domestic market, falling prices, insufficient long-term capital, and 
general economic stagnation. With the drain of reparation pay- 
ments, with Fascism held like a sword over her head, Germany 
is looking with undisguised anxiety to a winter in which the num- 
ber of unemployed may well reach four or five millions. 

In Japan the depreciation of silver, the price drop in raw cotton, 
the loss of Chinese markets due to the Civil War, and particularly 
the falling off of exports of raw silk and silk goods to the United 
States have all accentuated the economic depression which has 
gripped the nation since 1922. 

In Italy there are nearly half a million men out of work, and 
all the optimistic pronunciamentos of Mussolini cannot disguise 
the rapid fall in her production and export figures. 

In Brazil the crash in the coffee market has brought chaos and 
revolution to the country. In Czechoslovakia imports and exports 
alike have declined, and unemployment figures are mounting. 
Australia to all intents.and purposes is a bankrupt country. Little 
Austria, in need of raw materials, is unable to pay for them, and 
looks gloomily forward to midwinter unemployment figures of 
half a million. Hungary, cramped in narrow boundaries, now has 
to compete in the export market with the wheat of other coun- 
tries, and finds herself at this moment with large surpluses on her 
hands. 

Spain is in difficulties because she cannot dispose of her olive 
oil surplus; Poland cannot dispose of her surplus rye; Cuba cannot 
sell her sugar; Argentina cannot sell her wheat; Sweden cannot 
sell her wood pulp. Even in France, which up to this time has 
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ridden the economic storm with full sail, difficulties are beginning 
to accumulate. Production and export are slackening; there haye 
been bank crashes on the Paris Bourse; and France—the same 


France which three months ago was described by the Tardiey | 


ministry as “immune”—is apparently drifting toward the whirl- 
pool. 
The Situation at Home 


What about the United States? Can it be possible that this is 
the same nation that rode bareback on that roaring bull market 
in 1928 and ’29? Do you remember how we boasted ?—of a new 
economic era in which old rules did not apply—an era of uninter- 
rupted prosperity, born of American genius and efficiency—an era 
of limitless consumption in which all working men would be capi- 


talists and all common stocks would be worth thirty times their | 


earnings. 

Now the awakening has come. We are faced with a stagnation 
of industry such as we thought would never occur again. Ap 
parently the problem of the machine age is not so much a problem 
of producing goods as it is of producing buyers. We cannot move 
our wheat abroad, for there is little demand for it, and conse- 
quently the purchasing power of our vast farmer class is paralyzed. 
Our cotton is rolling up in our ports like gigantic snowdrifts and 
the price has fallen to an abysmal depth. In copper, steel, motors, 
merchandising and a dozen other industries, the story is the same: 


a drying up of the stream of consumption, a slowing down of | 


production, curtailed output, falling prices, passed dividends, stag- 
gered hours of work, half-time work, quarter-time work, no work. 
At this very hour the bread lines are formed in every large city 
of the United States, and the unemployed stand by thousands out- 
side the factory gates. From three to four million of them ina 
country that is bursting with potential plenty!—an army greater 
than Pershing’s, hungry for the very commodities which our fae- 
tories are clamoring to produce! 


Cure by Slogan 


It is as if some evil spell had been cast over the country, hold- 
ing our industry suddenly lifeless. Factories and workers stand | 
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rigid and motionless. The unemployed are waiting for the flow 
of wages so that they can buy the goods they need; the manu- 
facturers with idle plants are waiting for consumers with sufficient 
money to start the wheels. All unwittingly we have stepped into 
a vicious circle. We have maneuvered ourselves into a vast 
stalemate. 

Meanwhile we try to reassure each other with the statement that 
the situation is nothing but what the financial writers call “psy- 
chology.” Apparently it does not exist except in our own minds. 
It is due merely to a state of nerves. What we need, therefore, is 
optimism, and for a year Washington has been pumping optimism 
in prodigious quantities into the air. Apparently what we need, 
too, is a slogan—some magic incantation by which this evil spell 
can be exorcised. In one of his matchless paragraphs Mr. Cool- 
idge made the unique suggestion that our difficulty was due to the 
fact that labor was not buying enough. The idea has been taken 
up and developed; and our workers whose jobs are precarious, or 
who are on part time, together with our bread lines and our mil- 
lions of unemployed, are today hearing the excellent advice: 
“Buy Now!” 


The Twentieth Century and the Eighteenth Century 


Obviously we are not going to be saved by a slogan. Industrial 
depression cannot be cured by any such shallow approach. The 
causes lie too deep and are too complex and widespread to be re- 
moved by so simple a remedy. With one method or another we 
shall doubtless effect an improvement in our present situation; but 
before we begin to think in terms of permanent cure, before we 
can be sure that whatever amelioration we accomplish is more 
than temporary, it will be necessary for us to face, more frankly 
than we have faced, some rather fundamental facts. 

I have no patented remedy for our economic ills. The country 
is full of remedies. But in trying to think our way through the 
difficulty I should like to call attention to the obvious fact that 
we are living in a twentieth century, and not an eighteenth century, 
industrial world. The difference between the two I do not have 
to elaborate. Our new world is a world of interdependence and 
solidarity. It is a world that our machines have woven together 
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with thousands of criss-crossing threads. It is a world in which 
the relations between cause and effect have been so lengthened that 
on any given day the Egyptian planter cannot know what his 
cotton or sugar is worth until he receives the quotation from Gal- 
veston or Cuba. A heavy frost in the Mississippi Valley will affect 
prices on the Liverpool exchange, and the disturbance will rever- 
berate in Australia and India. 

In 1920, when the ruin of Central Europe had condemned to 
unemployment the greater part of English and German spinning 
mills, approximately one-third of our cotton area in the Southern 
States was abandoned. In consequence there began a migration 
of Negro labor to our Northern cities. The resulting racial diffi- 
culties which plagued us in those years and which will plague us 
again are problems that arose, not from anything that we did, but 
because the purchasing power of people three thousand miles away 
was temporarily reduced. 


The Chain of Economic Consequence 


The chain of economic consequence is practically without end, 
French savings, through the channel of a loan to Argentina or 
Chile, contribute to the development of German or Belgian indus- 
try. Prosperity in Czechoslovakia, by increasing the consumption 
of chocolate, results in the stimulation of the plantations of Vene- 
zuela. The fact that a man drinks two cups of coffee for break- 
fast instead of one has its reflex in some laborer’s home in Brazil. 

Over a period of years a hundred thousand new colonists settled 
in Manitoba. Their purchases of English cloth stimulated the mills 
in Bradford, England, resulting in an increased demand for raw 
wool. This in turn involved the creation of new sheep farms in 
South Africa and Australia. The newly settled farmers on these 
sheep farms purchased automobiles, cotton goods and building 
materials through the New York market. In this roundabout fash- 
ion it was the money earned by the settler in Manitoba when he 
sold his wheat that bought the groceries and paid the rent of the 
American workingman. 

This complex play of action and interaction which constitutes 
our twentieth century industrial civilization could be portrayed in 
endless illustrations. Francis Delaisi, in his recent brilliant book, 
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Les Deux Europes, has packed a chapter with them. An English 
ship stops at the port of Fiume for a load of Serbian, Hungarian 
or Roumanian emigrants. It lands them at Buenos Aires, and 
takes back to Trieste the raw wool of Argentina to the spinning 
mills of Austria and Bohemia. A German ship leaves Hamburg 
with a cargo of cloth from Saxony. At Antwerp it takes on some 
Belgian calico. At Havre it adds perfumes and silk goods from 
Paris. All this cargo it discharges at the port of New York, where 
it loads Canadian wheat for France, while its mail pouches con- 
tain drafts on Berlin, forwarded by Galician emigrants which will 
serve to pay for the purchases of Russia on the Austrian market. 

Meanwhile the ports on the world’s seaboards continue to grow. 
Each time a dock is built at Montevideo it is necessary to add a 
dock at London and at Hamburg. One nation extends its agri- 
cultural hinterland while the other increases its hinterland of 
factories. One nation lends its capital (we Americans have twen- 
ty billion dollars in private investments overseas) and the recipient 
nations in return increase their imports and add to their equip- 
ment. From year to year the rhythm accelerates. From one 
continent to another the circuit of men, merchandise and capital 
is ever more rapid—a vast cyclical movement, in which progress 
made on one side determines an advance on the other, and dislo- 
cation and distress in one quarter bring dislocation and distress 
to all the rest. 


The Dependence of America 


The solidarity of this new world of ours is the result, of course, 
of specialization. Each country makes its particular contribution, 
dependent upon its own resources and capacities, to the goods that 
the world consumes. It follows, therefore, that no country is 
self-contained. Each country must dispose of its surplus products 
in the markets of other countries. Similarly each country must 
rely on other countries to supply the commodities or the services 
which are lacking or inadequate within its own boundaries. Italy 
has no coal or iron; France has no oil; Great Britain must import 
two-thirds of her food supply; the United States is dependent on 
other countries for tin, silk, nickel, rubber and many other com- 
modities. The tires on our automobiles come from the rubber 
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plantations of the Dutch East Indies. Our newspapers are made 
of Canadian wood pulp. We could not manufacture a telephone 
receiver or an electric light bulb without calling on help from 
abroad. The War Department in Washington has listed thirty 
specific materials which are called strategic because they are essen- 
tial to the prosecution of war, and because we either do not pro- 
duce them at all, or can supply them only in quantities insufficient 
even for peace-time requirements. 

Take the question of steel, for example. Forty different com- 
modities, assembled from fifty-seven different countries, are 
necessary to its manufacture. Nickel from Canada, vanadium 
from the high Andes of Peru, manganese from the Caucasus, 
chrome from New Caledonia in the Southern Pacific—it is by 
grace of these materials, and through the sweat of the laborers of 
these countries, that we have locomotives and turbines and sky- 
scrapers. 

In his recent address before the American Bankers Association, 
President Hoover made this rather unguarded comment: 


“We are able in considerable degree to free ourselves of 
world influences and make a large measure of independent 
recovery because we are so remarkably self-contained.” 


A country that could not make a locomotive, an automobile or 
an airplane without materials from abroad can scarcely be called 
self-contained. A country that could not even carry on war with- 
out the aid of thirty essential commodities from other nations 
cannot boast of its national independence. By the same token, a 
country whose excess wheat and cotton are rotting in fields and 
storehouses because its foreign market has gone to pieces is not 
in a position to talk in terms of Washington’s Farewell Address. 


The World a Vast Network 


It is customary among many business men and particularly 
among our representatives in Washington to use the nation’s 
export figures as an index or measure of the extent of our con- 
nection with the world’s economic life. The argument runs that 
inasmuch as only ten per cent of our production is normally shipped 
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abroad, we are therefore ninety per cent self-contained. So we 
indulge in dreams about the possibility of absorbing that outstand- 
ing ten per cent in increased domestic consumption. 

To state the argument is to demonstrate its fallacy. Not only 
are exports essential to the very life of a nation, but it is a fun- 
damental economic principle that the price of the export surplus 
determines the price of the entire home product. Whether it is 
ten per cent or fifty per cent, the existence of the outlet is what 
saves a nation’s industries from shipwreck in the ebb and flow of 
domestic consumption. The fact that our exports are ten per cent 
of our production as compared with Great Britain’s twenty-five 
per cent does not mean that we are less involved in world economy. 

And as a matter of fact, export figures do not begin to tell the 
whole truth about this new interlacing of our economic life. 
Neither do import figures. Underlying exports and imports is 
that vast, intricate network of international credit and finance— 
the flow of gold, the movement of capital, the relationship of cur- 
rencies, the adjustment of money rates, and all the complex under- 
standings by which trade and intercourse of any kind are made 
possible. These are the nerves of a living organism that today 
embraces the whole world. These constitute the real index of 
economic interdependence. 


The Disappearance of Frontiers 


You see, do you not, what has happened? In a hundred years, 
thanks to our machines, the rush of trade and finance has trampled 
down the old geographical frontiers. It has shifted the world’s 
economic life from a national to an international base, and indus- 
trial solidarity has become an inescapable and unalterable fact. 
We may set up flags and boundary lines but they will be blotted 
out. We may try to disentangle ourselves from these new rela- 
tionships, but the attempt will be futile. Everywhere economic 
forces have broken through old barriers and are seeking common 
levels. Around the world prosperity and depression keep the same 
rhythm, and rise and fall together like the ebb and flow of the 
sea. There are no good times that can be confined to one country 
and no bad times that can be permanently isolated. No nation can 
maintain its solvency, living in an international almshouse. Our 
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twentieth century industrial world is a cogged machine; and 
President Hoover inadequately portrays the situation, it seems to 
me, when he is led to say, as he did in his address before the 
American Bankers Association: “We can make a very large de- 
gree of recovery independently of what may happen elsewhere.” 


The Futility of Local Remedies 


Now I have no doubt that there are many things that could be 
done and are being done here in the United States which would 
and will improve our internal situation. The revision of our 
anti-trust laws, as suggested by Mr. Thomas W. Lamont, with 
their unfortunate consequences in terms of duplication of plant 
and equipment, might very materially encourage our economic 
recovery. The repeal of our recently enacted tariff law with its 
vicious boomerang against our own export trade would undoubt- 
edly help. The establishment of a National Industrial Planning 
Board, as outlined by Mr. Stuart Chase, which would act as an 
economic general staff—a fact-gatherer and adviser both for gov- 
ernment and industry in relation to every major economic under- 
taking—might be of great assistance in articulating the develop- 
ment of business and thus meeting the challenge of the Russian 
formula. Similarly we could and probably should have legislation 
establishing a national system of employment exchanges, unem- 
ployment insurance, advance planning of public works, and other 
emergency remedies. 

But when we have eliminated all the legal obstacles to industry 
in this country, and have set up all the machinery we can think 
‘ of for its stimulation and amelioration, the germs of the disease 
will still be alive in the world; and other epidemics, probably of 
increasing frequency and severity, will sweep across our boun- 
daries and prostrate us again. What permanent good will it do to 
limit plant capacity and control output if we must compete in the 
same markets with other nations that will not join in the strategy? 
How much can an economic general staff accomplish operating on 
merely a national basis? What will be gained by lowering our 
tariff walls if other countries begin to build theirs higher? 

In brief, how can we expect to maintain our industrial health 
when we are linked like Siamese twins to nations in which in- 
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dustrial disease is rampant? What good will it do us in the long 
run to try to fight off malaria, living as we do in a swamp with 
sixty other malarial victims? 


The Dominance of Eighteenth Century Ideas 


I have no special competence to answer these questions. My 
only suggestion would be that we might. make an endeavor, 
through united action, to clean up the swamp. Or if I may put 
it in another way, we might try to adapt our political ideas and 
actions to our new economic internationalism. 

The fundamental difficulty with our present situation is that 
two distinct principles are struggling for mastery. In spite of 
the fact that the economic tides are overflowing the world, we are 
still trying to maintain our old nationalistic water-tight compart- 
ments. Our political conceptions have not caught up with our 
machines. The band has gotten away ahead of the procession. 
We still cling to the idea that we can maintain political isolation in 
a world in which economic isolation has long since gone by the 
boards. In a new age of interdependence we are hugging des- 
perately our old definitions of sovereignty. Although commerce 
and trade have far transcended the framework of the nation, we 
still continue to think about them in terms of absolute national 
control. 

It all comes down to this: we are trying to run a twentieth 
century industrial world with eighteenth century political ideas. 
The tremendous technical revolution of the last hundred years has 
as yet made little impression upon our institutions or social beliefs. 
The United States, for example, continues to live in the intellectual 
atmosphere of Jeffersonian individualism. Its administrative 
system is roughly the same as it was in the days of Jackson. Its 
philosophy of international relations is inherited from Hamilton. 
It repeats the Declaration of Independence as if nothing had 
happened since 1776. 

In brief the United States is trying to live in two different 
worlds at the same time. It has one foot in the twentieth 
century and the other foot in the eighteenth century. A leader 
in everything that relates to the advance of the technical aspects 
of economic interdependence, it refuses to face up to the political 
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implications of its own acts. It cannot bring itself to believe that 
airplanes and five-day boats across the Atlantic and telegraph 
systems are fundamentally incompatible with our inherited ideas 
of national independence. It does not easily grasp the fact that 
this new world of specialization and mutual dependence cannot 
live side by side with a world of Monroe Doctrines and tariff 
wars. It does not see—at least it will not admit—that the advice 
contained in Washington’s Farewell Address is as obsolete as the 
stagecoach in which he rode from New York to Philadelphia. 


The New Industrial Generation 


In using the United States as an illustration, I am not implying 
that the thinking and policy of other nations have caught up with 
their machines. All over the world, in every country, there is 
this same chasm between the new life and the old ideas, this same 
obstinate adherence to antiquated political formulas as a solution 
of modern economic problems. 

This situation, however regrettable, is at least understandable. 
Every political nation has always lived in its own house and 
brought up its own industrial children. But today the children 
have begun to run around the neighborhood and associate with 
other children. The parents have had hostile scenes with many of 
their neighbors, and their contacts with them now are limited 
merely to a bowing acquaintance. They do not understand this 
new freedom which their children are claiming, and they have no 
liking at all for the children of their neighbors. Consequently 
they are trying to enforce old parental restrictions. They are 
inclined to stand at the front door and scream “don’t.” Especially 
they are inclined to take part in their children’s quarrels with the 
other children, and the atmosphere of the neighborhood is tense 
with discord. Before the situation gets completely out of hand— 
and in the interests both of the parents and the children—it might 
be well to see if some joint neighborhood action, perhaps a parents’ 
committee, could not straighten out at least the major difficulties. 


A Fresh Approach 


This illustration is a homely one, but perhaps it will throw a 
little light on the problem which so urgently confronts us—the 
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problem of giving to the community of nations some definite area 
and technique of co-operative action which will fit the facts of 
our twentieth century interdependence; the problem of creating a 
wider political system, better able to protect the more extensive 
interests of the nations it serves. It is only in this fashion that 
the dilemma between our world-wide economic life and our sec- 
tionalistic political life can be solved. It is only along this road 
that we and the rest of the world can find health. 

But let no one imagine that this approach is an easy one. It 
involves a voluntary curtailment of the field of so-called sovereign 
rights—a relinquishment to group decision of many matters which 
hitherto have been considered of exclusively national concern; 
even more than that, it involves the immense difficulty of securing 
common agreements between nations whose racial and cultural 
backgrounds are utterly diverse. 

The task, however, is not hopeless. For ten years at Geneva, 
amid every conceivable discouragement, and with all sorts of 
failures and unhappy compromises, representatives of nations have 
been slowly building a basis of mutual understanding in regard to 
many questions that relate to the Great Society of mankind. 
Similarly at The Hague, over the same term of years, a court of 
international justice, by its progressive decisions, has been creating 
a body of international law for the guidance of nations in the 
future. 

As far as the United States is concerned, such an approach 
along lines of international action will call for a re-orientation 
of our present point of view and a sharp reversal of our present 
practice. We shall have to give up our secretly cherished belief 
that the ultimate test of law and morals lies in an enclosed ter- 
ritory. We shall have to admit, however reluctantly, that refusal 
to participate officially in the Bank for International Settlements, 
or to sit down with other nations in the discussion of fundamental 
economic issues, cannot be squared with a desperate need for ex- 
ports and imports to save us from bread lines. We shall have to 
be willing to play our part, not as an onlooker, but as an active 
participant, in the wider organization of the world community. 
Whether it is the League of Nations, or the Court of International 
Justice, or the International Labor Office, or the Bank for Inter- 
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national Settlements, or the International Chamber of Com. 
merce, or whatever may be the machinery, official or non-official, 
by which the overlapping interests of nations are given voice and 
expression, we must be prepared to make our maximum contriby- 
tion and carry our full share of the common enterprise. 


The Difficulties of the Approach 


Perhaps the most difficult part of the approach for us, and for 
other nations as well, will be the transfer of certain types of 
problems from national to international consideration. Some of 
these problems we shall not easily give up. We shall hug to our- 
selves “vital interest” and “national honor and dignity.” Only 
the other day, when a suggestion was made for an international 
conference to consider the economic depression, a dispatch from 
Washington hinted that if we entered such a conference it would 
be on the understanding that there would be no discussion of either 
our tariff policy or our attitude toward international debts. 

This is not the way to recovery. This is the same old attitude 
that has brought the world to its present situation. The new 
solution involves the necessity of sitting down with any nation or 
group of nations to discuss any matter whatever of common con- 
cern. More than that, it involves a self-denying ordinance by 
which we will refrain from action prejudicial to other nations, 
at least until we have joined them around the conference table in 
the hope of mutual agreement. 


The Tariff Act of 1930 


The question of tariff is a case in point. Back in 1880 General 
Hancock defeated himself for the Presidency of the United States 
by his famous sentence: “The tariff is a local issue.” In the 
sense in which the General used the words it is possible he was 
right; but today that sentiment is completely wrong. The tariff 
is not a local issue; it is not even a national issue; it is an inter- 
national issue which should be handled by some kind of inter- 
national technique. 

In the Tariff Act that was recently passed in Washington, 890 
different items were increased, affecting imports from nearly 
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every country in the world. Sugar from Cuba, watches from 
Switzerland, carpets and rugs from Asiatic countries, lumber from 
Canada, olives and citrus fruits from Italy and Spain, chemicals 
from Germany, earthenware from Belgium—the list could be 
indefinitely extended. Following the passage of the Act there 
came from every corner of the world a volume of angry protest 
and retaliation which has scarcely diminished to this day. The 
Act was a blow struck by one nation at the economic stability of 
sixty nations. It was the blind, desperate effort of a great country 
to hang on to the top of the ladder by kicking at every other 
country. 

Take the case of Switzerland, for example. The Swiss Re- 
public is to a large extent a nation of watchmakers. She has no 
natural resources; she imports all her raw materials. She has 
been shipping to the United States approximately $11,000,000 
worth of watches and watch movements every year. Our new 
tariff bill closed the doors of many of her factories. A handful 
of men, sitting around a table in Washington in an atmosphere 
heavy with ignorance and cigar smoke, crippled the chief industry 
of a country three thousand miles away. 

This is not world order. It is anarchy. Even from the stand- 
point of our own self-interest it is catastrophe. For Switzerland 
was buying from us $45,000,000 worth of goods a year. With her 
principal industry disorganized, and with the ramifying effect of 
that collapse upon her own purchasing power, with what funds 
will she buy from us in the future, even if she now had the desire? 

The old doctrine of “Each for himself and God for us all” which 
Canning enunciated a hundred years ago after the wreck of the 
Holy Alliance does not fit into a twentieth century world. A 
national tariff act, passed in utter disregard of its consequences 
abroad, is today an anachronism. It is a throwback to an age of 
savage conquest. The whole question of tariffs belongs in the in- 
ternatfonal field. It is a problem for common counsel and joint 
consideration. As a weapon of attack to be used by one nation 
against the rest, it should be classified with T. N. T. and poison 
gas. The world must submit to economic disarmament as well as 
military disarmament. 


[33] 
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Companions in Depression 


This, then, is the prescription which destiny seems to be writing 
for our sick world: we must bring our political ideas abreast of 
our industrial internationalism; we must close the gap which our 
machines have made between politics and economics. Local reme. 
dies may afford temporary relief. Our enormous potential con- 
suming capacity will certainly assist recovery. But the attacks 
will come again, and, because of the growing complexity of inter- 
national relationships and the fast developing physical propinquity 
of peoples, they will come with increasing severity. For some of 
us the medicine that has been suggested will be bitter. But there 
seems to be no other approach to a permanent cure. And the 
patient is very sick. 

In 1927, a World Economic Conference, called by the League of 
Nations, stated in its report that “it was a mistake to assume that 
the economic condition of Europe could be so seriously disorgan- 
ized without affecting the rest of the world.” We, here in the 
United States, did not believe it then. We were at the top of our 
gait, and the bread lines of Europe were a long way off. Now we 
know that what they said was true. We are all in this situation 
together. British, Germans, Spanish, South Americans, Asiatics— 
we are companions in depression; and we humbly subscribe to that 
further sentence in the report of the Economic Conferencé: 
“Prosperity is not something that can be enjoyed in small 
compartments.” 


[34] 
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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


International Conciliation appeared under the imprint of the Ameri- 
can Association for International Conciliation, No. 1, April, 1907 to 
No. 199, June, 1924. These documents present the views of distin- 
guished leaders of opinion of many countries on vital international 
problems and reproduce the texts of official treaties, diplomatic corre- 
spondence and draft plans for international projects such as the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice. The most recent publications are 
listed below. A complete list will be sent upon anqieation to Inter- 
national Conciliation, 405 West 117th Street, New York City. 

255. Observations on Present-day Russia. The Culture Program of 
Soviet Russia, by Paul Monroe. Articles reprinted from The 
Round Table and a Translation from the Revue des Deus 
Mondes. 

December, 1929. 

256. The First Ten Years of the League of Nations, by Arthur 

Sweetser. 
foauesy 1930. 

257. British Arbitration Policies, by Norman L. Hill, Associate Profes- 

sor of Political Science, University of Nebraska. 
February, 1930. 

258. Documents Concerning the Origin and Purpose of the Indian 

Statutory Commission. 
March, 1930. 

259. The Eighth Year of the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
by Manley O. Hudson, Bemis Professor of International Law, 
Hevvasd w School. 

April, 1930. 

260. The Kyoto Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations, by 

Chester H. Rowell. 
May, 1930. 

261. The Soviet and Religion: Debate in the British House of Lords, 
April 2, 1930; Decree of the All-Russian Central Executive 
Committee and Soviet of the People’s Commissaries of the 
R.S.F.S.R., April 8, 1929; Protest of His Holiness Pope Pius XI 
against Religious Persecution in Russia, February 2, 1930. 

June, 1930. 

SpeciaL BuLLetin. Memorandum on the Organization of a Régime of 
European Federal Union, addressed to twenty-six governments 
of Europe, by M. Briand, Foreign Minister of France, May 
17, 1930. 
une, 1930. 

262. The Final Settlement of the Reparations Problems Growing Out 
of the World War. Protocol, with Annexes, Approved at the 
Plenary Session of The Hague Conference, August 31, 1929 and 
Agreements Concluded at The Hague Conference, January, 1930. 

September, 1930. 

263. Memorial to Gustav Stresemann. Address by Dr. Julius Curtius, 
German Minister of Foreign Affairs, to the People of the United 
States, June 21, 1930, and Related Material. 

October, 1930. 

264. The attempt to Define Aggression, by Clyde Eagleton, Associate 

Professor of Government, New York University. 
November, 1930. 

265. European Federal Union. Replies of Twenty-Six Governments of 

Europe to M. Briand’s Memorandum of May 17, 1930. 
December, 1930. 

266. Minerals ana International Relations: The International Relation- 
ship of Minerals and International Movement of Mineral Prod- 
ucts in Peace and War, by Sir Thomas H. Holland, K.C.S.L., 
K.C.LE., D.Se., LL.D., F.R.S., Vice-Chancellor and Principal 
of Edinburgh University. 

January, 10931. 

267. Studies in World Economy. No. 1. The Conditions of Enduring 
Prosperity, by James T. Shotwell. The International Implica- 
tions of the Business Depression, by Raymond B. Fosdick. 

February, 1931. 





